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be no more." Thus in either case there would be a constitution and im-
mediate admission. Kansas would be out of politics.
Calhoun believed that this was the word of Douglas. So he went to
work. He had some old correspondence from Douglas about submission
to the voters, and with this and the editorial he went to certain of the
Senator's friends and persuaded them that a compromise drafted by
Martin was what the Little Giant would want. Under this compromise
a constitution \yhich protected slave property already in the territory
would be submitted to the voters, December 21, in two versions; one
would permit the future admission of more slaves, one would forbid
it. But in either case the constitution would be adopted with its clauses
protecting the owners of slaves already there. Calhoun thought he had
succeeded when in the last week of the convention's schedule the appro-
priate committee, headed by Cobb's friend, Hugh Moore, reported the
compromise favorably. The more radical committee members had to
be content with a minority report recommending direct despatch of the
document to Congress.
The crucial vote was scheduled for Friday November 6, on the eve
of adjournment. Then to Calhoun's dismay the minority report was1
adopted by three votes. He immediately adjourned the convention and
summoned a caucus. Here he used everything he had; some charged
that money from federal funds played a part. He may also at this time
have again produced the early Douglas letter and the Times editorial.
Certainly there was much of the cup that cheers, and one of the dele-
gates, the Wyandotte chief also named Walker, lost his sense of direc-
tion and wandered away. He had been voting against Calhoun, but just
as the caucus decision was being ticked off on roll-call the surveyor's
henchmen discovered him in the streets and brought him back. When
his name' was called a Calhoun man said, "Say 'Yea/ " and he all un-
comprehending said, "Yea (hie)." The Calhoun-Martin plan was
carried in caucus by twenty-seven votes to twenty-five, and, we are
asked to believe, by the involuntary aid of the tipsy chief. Next day
three of the most ultra members withdrew in disgust, others excused
themselves, and the plan was ratified. In the end but forty-five delegates
signed the engrossed document.
The Lecompton constitution thus created seemed to carry most of